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WAR AWAKENED THE 
PROVINCIAL STUDENT 


Worldwide Survey of Undergraduates 
Finds All Students Becoming Aware 
of Cultural Internationalism 


Undergraduates the world over have 
since the war become interested in inter- 
national affairs and have come to see the 
necessity of a cultural interchange between 
nations. Such is the conclusion drawn by 
C. S. Haight Jr, in the last of a series of 
twenty International Supplements which 
appeared in the Yale News and were syn- 
dicated to college papers throughout the 
country. These supplements described stu- 
dent life in tweny foreign countries. 


Calls For Internationalism 


More cooperation between students of va- 
rious nations is called for by the writer of 
the concluding article of this series. “A 
closer contact,’ he says, “between the un- 
dergraduates of Europe and those of this 
country should, we feel, be encouraged, not 
because immediate practical results will 
be obtained, but because such contact, if 
started and maintained, may, in the years 
to come, do much to lessen the lack of un- 
derstanding which underlies most of our 
international differences. If a _ college 
course is to fit one to live a life rather 
than make a living, it is essential that he 
learn, during his undergraduate days, how 
to live internationally. 


European Students 


“|, , Already the students of Europe 
are somewhat ahead of us in this particu- 
lar, for they organized the Confederation 
Internationale des Etudiants as far back 
as 1919, on the occasion of the re-opening 
of the University of Strassburgh. By prac- 
tical co-operation, the Confederation en- 
ables undergraduates to obtain some’ con- 
ception of the point of view of students in 
other countries. An invitation has been 
extended to the students of this country to 
send a group of ‘observers’ to Europe 
this summer, to attend the meeting of the 
Council of the Confederation which will be 
held in Copenhagen in August.” 

Note—A Federation of American stu- 
dents has been organized in America along 
the lines of the C. I. E. (See New Student 
Feb. 7, Feb. 28). Seven West coast uni- 
versities are enrolled in the organization. 


Twelve Japanese-Americans have sailed 
from San Francisco for a six month tour 
of Japan. The purpose of the tour is to 
promote more friendly relations between 
the United States and Japan. The Japan- 
ese-American News, a west coast inter-ra- 
cial publication is sponsoring the trip. 
Eleven of the twelve are college students, 
eight of them women. 


School of Internationalism 


Plans for a School of International Re- 
lations at Burbank, California are being 
made by the President Kleinsmid and the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Southern California. This school is to be 
operated in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and will in- 
clude the following subdivisions: 

1) An institute of international politics, to be 
conducted in general after the plan of the Institute 
of International Politics which has been conducted 
at Williams Colege, Williamstown, Mass., with in- 
structors and delegate students from the nations of 
the world: 

2) A school of foreign trad,e, covering in a gen- 
eral way, such work as is offered by the school of 
foreign trade at Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; t 

3) A school of diplomacy, looking toward the pre- 
paration of young men for consular, commercial and 
diplomatic service in the foreign field; 

4) A school of International law and laying the 
foundation of international good will and peace; 

5) And a school of race relations, having in mind 
the assembling upon the campus at Burbank of 
groups of foreign students wo should come to know 
each other through specific studies in race relations, 
as well as in close, friendly contact with each other 
in the various schools of the university. 


MANY RUSSIANS STUDY 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Russian Students Are Preparing Them- 
selves For Reconstruction 
Work In Homeland 


Many Russian students are now studying 
in American colleges, fitting themselves for 
scientific service in their home land. Five 
years ago the first Russian refugees landed 
in Seattle planning to “complete their 
training, return to Russia to take part in 
reconstruction and promote friendly rela- 
tions between Russia and the United 
States.” This group was a vanguard of 
an army of 500 who are now scattered 
over the Northwest, preparing for their 
future work of reconstruction. 

Having arrived in America practically 
penniless, these students were forced to 
work for several years before entering col- 
lege. By October, 1921, three of them 
were ready to enter the University of 
Washington, the following January six 
more. Most of the pioneer group are now 
enrolled in universities. Many are being 
assisted by the Russian Student Fund, 
which advances aid to promising young 
Russians who are preparing for returning 
to Russia and assisting in the rehabilita- 
tion of that country. 

One of the Russian student writes: 

“One of the main disadvantages of a stu- 
dent who is obliged to work his own way 
through college is that he is.often unable to 
derive full benefit from his. courses. Much 
of his time is absorbed by housework, which 
most of the students do as part time em- 
ployment for room and board. Great loss 
of time is also experienced during periods 
of business depression, when students are 
unable to earn enough during the summer 
to pay their expenses during the winter.” 

Among the Russians studying America is 
Ilia Andrevitch, grandson of Count Leo 
Tolstoy. He has entered the animal hus- 
bandry department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


LAWS MULTIPLY TO 
RESTRICT TEACHERS 


Civil Liberties Union Reports Many 
Restrictive Laws Passed or 
Proposed In States 


Governor A. V. Donahey of Ohio has 
vetoed the bill passed by the state legisla- 
ture requiring compulsory reading of 
the Bible in public schools. A survey of 
restrictions on teaching in public schools 
and colleges has: been made by the Civil 
Liberties Union. On the basis of this sur- 
vey the Union finds that “more restrictive 
laws have been passed during the last six 
months than at any other time in American 
history.” 

The ‘survey shows that Congress passed 
one such law as a rider to the 1925 appro- 
priation bill for the District of Columbia, 
providing “that no part of this sum shall 
be available for the payment of the salary” 
of any educational director “who permits 
the teaching of partisan politics, disrespect 
of the Holy Bible, or that ours is an in- 
ferior form of government.” This law is 
now in force in the District of Columbia. 
If a similar attempt is made to attach a 
rider to the appropriation bill in the next 
Congress, it will be fought by the Civil 
Liberties Union. 


Religion By Edict 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, West  Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky have laws requiring 
the daily reading of the Bible in public 
schools “without comment,” and providing 
for the discharge and revocation of the 
certificate of a teacher who does not con- 
form to the act. Similar bills have been 
introduced in the legislatures of Virginia, 
Texas, New Jersey and Washington. A 
test of this type of statute was made in 
South Dakota in March, where Judge 
McNenny ruled that a school board has 
the authority to expel high school students 
who leave the class room during Bible read- 
ing. Thirteen students were expelled in 
this controversy. The test was brought by 
a local Catholic group. 

The first state law prohibiting the teach- 
ing of the doctrine of evolution in public 
schools and colleges was passed in Ten- 
nessee in March. Resolutions of state 
boards forbidding the teaching of evolu- 
tion were previously adopted in North 
Carolina and Florida. 


Pacifism Tabooed 


Missouri state colleges and schools are 
forbidden by a rider to the appropriation 
bill recently passed to employ any person 
“who teaches, or advocates in public or 
private that the citizens of this state 
should not protect the government of the 
United States from aggression by other 
nations.” In the recent Ohio legislature a 
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“No Man’s Thinking is. Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


HE magazine section of this number 
lists all the more important sum- 
mer schools of a special nature, ail 
camps, conferences, youth meetings 

and other events of educational interest of 
which The New Student could learn. 

It is done in the hope that readers will 
be helped to a more pleasant vacation, and 
also with a side-glance at “international 
friendship.” 

Tours, however, can easily be a matter 
of international unfriendship, because of 
very simple mistakes. The editors, there- 
fore take on themselves the presumption of 
giving a small dose of advice, since it hap- 
pens that they have all been across the 
ecean; those not wishing advice are free 
to pass it by here, and it probably won’t 
do much good anyway, but here goes: 


| he the first place, it is advisable so far as 
possible to forget that one is an Amer- 
ican. Whoever goes over with the thought 
of comparing Europe with America item 
for item will return more densly ignorant 
than he went, for he will carry a false 
wisdom. There is a difference ten times 
greater between peoples than we are in- 
clined to think, and this difference becomes 
fully apparent and understandable only to 
the person who consents humbly to strip 
himself of all “Americanism” or patriotism 
or provincialism (just for the time being) 
and soak himself in the atmosphere of the 
foreign country, trying always to discover 
not how this differs from America, but 
why these people do things this way? (If 
there is anyone on earth deserving the 
name “congenital jackass,” it’s the Amer- 
ican who visits a country ten times older 
than his own, and points and laughs at 
the funny people and their stupid way of 
doing things). Only if he lets himself into 
their language and way of thought will he 
gradually discover some of the hidden rea- 
sons, the paths of thought that cause the 
differences. A person who takes this 
learning attitude will find. himself at “once 
trusted by the people among whom he is 
travelling, will quickly make friends, and 
will be surprised when he return to find 
that he has added an entirely new view- 
point and way of thinking to his chest of 
valuable possessions. He will be able in 
a measure to think French, to think Ital- 
ian, to think German. (This does not.mean 
to think in French). 


N the second place, it is well even though 

the traveller forgets that he is an Amer- 
ican, that he should not try to pretend he 
is French or German or Italian, or even 
English. 
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He will be polite, but not apologetic. 
While he will be trying to keep his ““Amer- 
icanism” in the background, he neverthe- 
less remain himself. And himself after all 
is an American, not a Frenchman. A sec- 
ond class of fool tourist is the American 
who indiscriminately kneels down before 
the “culture” of other people, denying his 
own, forgetting that only his own and what 
he can naturally take from the other can 
ever do him any good. 


HIRDLY, it is well to avoid so far as 
possible all officials and _ official 
events. They are being polite to you, and 
showing you a wonderful time; but they 
don’t really, for the most part, give a damn 
about. you. Its better to wander about 
among the people alone or in small groups. 
The common people of Europe, right 
now, are thinking very differently from 
many of their officials, and the very ap- 
pearance of their living quarters presents 
a startling contrast. London, Paris and 
Berlin offer their best face first, just as 
American cities do; most visitors never 
really see them at all. 

It goes without saying that a person who 
goes to the regular tourist resorts comes 
back without having seen Europe. What 
he saw was America with a picturesque 
stage-drop. 


eee there is no need to worry. 
A person needs only do two things, 
after all, “act natural” and be courteous, 
to have a wonderful time and promote in- 
ternational friendship into the bargain. 


MANY RESTRICTIVE LAWS 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 8) 


resolution was introduced authorizing an 
investigation of members of the faculties of 
three state universities, with the object of 
ousting “radicals and atheists.” This res- 
olution was killed by the Senate Committee 
to which it was referred. 

The Oregon school law which would abol- 
ish parochial schools is now before the U. 
8. Supreme Court. 

Back of this crop of restrictive laws 
are three groups—the Klan, the Funda- 
mentalists and the patriotic societies. The 
Klan is author of the compulsory Bible 
reading and anti-parochial school laws, the 
Fundamentalists back of the anti-evolution 
laws, and the professional patriots back of 
the anti-radical—anti-pacifists measures. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Publication of THE NEW STUDENT 
will be suspended after June 6, to be re- 
sumed in September. All college students 
and other subscribers whose addresses will 
have changed by September are earnestly 
requested to notify THE NEW STUDENT 
NOW, at 2929 Broadway, New York City 


Spend your vacation—don’t waste it! 
National Student Forum Summer 
Conference, Woodstock, N. Y. 
June 15—Sept 15 
For free booklet, scholarships and 
particulars write Camp Secretary, 
National Student Forum, 

2929 Broadway, New York City 
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WIND-MILL 


Seventeen speeches were made at the 
Hebrew University banquet at Jerusalem. 
We can quite understand why the Arabs 
folded their tents and silently stole away. 

—Punch. 


“Hach year the ebb and flow of the mas- 
culine mode has grown swifter,” says H. 
R. R. in thé Boston Transcript,” until what 
is surely the high water mark of today. 
Students were never more exacting in their 
dress than they are today. Never, it is 
held, has such a ‘style sensitivity’ existed 
before on our campuses. Every week the 
surface is rippled by a new fad”. 


H. R. R. tells a good one about Oscar 
Wilde's visit to Harvard. Oscar Wilde 
set the styles in aesthetic greens and yel- 
lows for the “greenery, yallery, Grosvenor 
Gallery, foot-in-the-grave” young men of 
the nineties and the brilliant splendor of his 
plumage caused quite a sensation in Amer- 
ica. In those days there was no group 
of young aesthetes in our colleges 
such as that, for instance, which the editor 
of The Dartmouth sees springing up in his 
college; the only Harvard students who 
imitated Wilde did so rather in a spirit of 
ridicule than of reverence. They discov- 
ered somehow, that he had chosen for the 
occasion a pair of pink pantaloons from 
his colorful wardrobe. So before Wilde ap- 
peared on the platform a group of students 
wearing pink pantaloons marched down 
the aisle and occupied the front rows. 
Oscar Wilde was a man of no small pro- 
portions and when he stepped on the plat- 
form in a corresponding costume his ap- 
pearance can best be pictured in the words 
of a reporter who declared that “the Great 
Aesthete looked like a circus leader with 
his band of clowns.” 


The class of journalism of Vassar Col- 
lege contributed an entire column to Frank- 
lin P. Adams’ (F. P. A.) Conning Tower 
in the New York World, the other day. 
Which gives rise to the question as to 
whether it is proper to call a lady column 
conductor a colyumiss. 


As guardians of the law the Boston po- 
lice are good publicity agents. 

Besides their advertising campaign for 
the Lampoon, the Literary Digest, the Diab 
and the Advocate, they first brought the 
name of Calvin Coolidge into nation wide 
prominence. 


A sophomore who is studying for the 
Lutheran Ministry at Wittenberg College, 
(Ohio) enters the ring and fights seven or 
eight rounds every Saturday evening to 
earn money to carry himself through col- 
lege. We presume that he does not prac- 
tice the Biblical precept about turning the 
other cheek. 
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CONFERENCE 


Women Leaders Confer 


Delegates from universities and colleges 
from Michigan to California met at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, on 
April 15, to organize the Intercollegiate 
Association of Women Students. Each As- 
sociated Women Students organization 
sent two representatives to discuss the 
problems of women in educational institu- 
tions and women’s colleges. 

Two representatives of the Mills College, 

California, Student Government attended 
the conference. They commented as fol- 
lows on what happened there: 
' The Point System—“In the reports of 
the afternoon we heard of the interesting 
scheme which the University of Minnesota 
earries on; giving one or two extra credits 
to students who do the best work in their 
courses. As a rule, we felt that the em- 
phasis in this discussion of scholarship was 
laid upon awards, prizes, and material re- 
cognition rather than on the elimination of 
strict grading and adoption of the English 
system of scholarship.” 


Oppose Student Busybodies 


Student Indifference—‘Our attitude to- 
ward this point was different from that of 
many of the other delegates. We expressed 
ourselves as opposed to the busy-body type 
of organization which tries to make every 
student a vital participant in every detail 
of student government—which tries to 
make every meeting of every society one 
hundred per cent in attendance. We at- 
tempted to impress rather the ideal of a 
quiet mechanism of student government 
which should not take all of the student’s 
time. We tried to extend the ideal of spe- 
cialization, also, in student activities This 
ideal of Mills seemed to be a new and 
thought-provoking one to many of the 
girls with whom we talked. Our second 
point, dealing with student indifference to 
real scholarship, also aroused unusual in 
terest when we expressed ourselves as fa- 
voring the development of scholarship by 
attitude rather than by awards and prizes. 
In turning our attention to the point of 
student indifference to world problems we 
tried to develop the idea of exchange of 
students among American universities. And 
finally, in our discussion of student indif- 
ference to faculty opinion, we gained at 
least the expression of what seemed to be 
a desire on the part of most students for 
a closer cooperation between faculty and 
students in administrative as well as aca- 
demic matters.” 

Some of the other problems discussed 
were “How To Study,” “The Value of In- 
telligence Tests,” “Reading in College” and 
“How to Take Lecture Notes.” 

It was decided that the new Inter- 
collegiate Association of Women Stu- 
dents will have sectional conferences during 
the even years and national conferences 
during the odd. The next national meet- 
ing will take place in 1927 at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


. 


Call For Clean Comics 


Four phases of college activities—publi- 
eations, athletics, student government and 
dramatics—were considered in at the third 
Biennial Intercollegiate Conference at Cor- 
nell University, May 1-2. The conference 
divided into discussion groups, three of 
which came to the following conclusions: 
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Athletics — Intramural athletics were 
highly endorsed, they should be introduced 
in harmony with, rather than in opposition 
to intercollegiate activities. Faculty mem- 
bers should take the “human elements” 
into consideration in their attitude toward 
athletics, in granting leaves of absence and 
opportunities for making up work lost 
while on trips. 

Publications—College comics are becom- 
ing too risque, steps should be taken to- 
ward pushing the general level upwards. 
Censorship, except in extreme cases, was 
frowned upon. 

Student Government—Greater coopera- 
tion with faculties. General favor was ex- 
pressed toward honor codes but difficulty 
was generally experienced in getting stu- 
dents to report violators. College Unions 
were warmly endorsed. 

The next conference will be held at the 
University of Michigan in 1927. 


DRAMA 


The Mikado 


Delightfully performed at the 44th Street 
Theatre. Has less verbal sprightliness than 
“Patience” but contains more color and 
tunefulness. 


Lupine Lane as Ko-Ko (Lord High Ex- 
ecutioner of Titipu) is full of gnomic gay- 
ety and impertinence. The chorus and 
principals are good. 

Dake 


The Wild Duck 


The writer of a thesis drama plays with 
loaded dice. He makes “seven” at every 
roll. If he be clever he will purposely lose 
a few rolls in order to establish confidence 
in his victims, who are thereby decsived 
into believing that they are all equally ex- 
posed to the hazards of luck. 

The Wild Duck was written to justify 
the thesis: Illusion is a better guide to hap- 
piness than truth. The characters chosen 
to prove this thesis have all passed the au- 
tor’s loyalty test. “We solemny swear to 
prove, up-hold and justify your thesis.” 
And lo, every snap of Ibsen’s fingers an- 
nounees the presence of the mystic num- 
ber “seven.” One is led to believe that 
Ibsen could have proved the reverse of this 
thesis. Naturally that would require a new 
set of characters and a new loyalty test. 
After that, the “sevens” would come as 
a matter of course. And yet, despite hench- 
men, bribed witnesses and loaded dice, The 
Wild Duck is one of the most thrilling dra- 
mas of the year. The cast at The Actors’ 
Theatre plays with remarkable excellence. 
Especially fine performances are given by 
Cecil Yapp as Old Ekdal, and Helen 
Chandler as Hedvig. The staging by Dud- 
ley Digges and Clare Eames is superb. The 
Actors’ Theatre deserves unstinted - praise 
for this season’s revival productions of G. 
B. Shaw and Ibsen. 


ID) 1 


Undergraduates at Tuft’s College have 
ventured into the field of expressionistic 
drama with a production of The Hairy Ape 
by Eugene O’Neill. The play was spon- 
sored by Pen, Paint and Pretzels, the col- 
lege dramatic Club, and outside professors 
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and students. Several year ago these stu- 
dents produced R. U. R., a satire on 
machine civilization, by Karel Capek. 

At Hillsdale College (Mich.) R. U. R. 
will be presented in the near future with 
a cast of faculty members. 


CLASSROOMS 


Much student interest has been shown 
in the system whereby the Antioch students 
grade their professors (New Student, 
April 14). There has been a slight mis- 
understanding of the nature of the system, 
as one college paper commented that fac- 
ulty members may retaliate by low marks. 
This is impossible as the blanks upon which 
the grading is done are given to the Dean, 
the upper part containing the name of the 
student is torn off, and only the President 
and Dean know the identity of the grader. 
Besides, the faculty members are in accord 
with the plan and ask each year to be 
graded. 

Besides rating the faculty Antioch stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to grade 
one another. Fellow students are marked 
on the following points: 

1) Physique, bearing, dress, manner. 

2) Ability to win the assistance of others asso- 


ciated in student activities. 
3) Ability to do things in a new and better way; 


tendency to see things without suggestions from 
others. 
4) Ability to make and hold friends; ability to 


work well with instructors, fellow workers and other 
students. 

5) Good taste, propriety in viewpoint and behavior 
and attitude toward the opposite sex. 

6) Regard for truthful statements; punctuality in 
keeping promises, reliability in money matters; re- 
spect for the property of others. 

Each student rates as many of his fel- 
lows as he knows. Every year the faculty 
rates the seniors on some such a scale. 
These ratings then determine to some ex- 
tent which students and professors will re- 
main at Antioch. They also give some 
suggestions as to where the proper empha- 
sis should be laid in college training. 


Simplification of grading has been in- 
troduced at the University of Chicago by 
the elimination of several marks. Here- 
aiter there will there will only be five 
marks—A, B, C, D, F—thus eliminating 
the marks of A-, B-, C and E. 


LITERARY 


Can Campus Pocts Hvist ? 


Are writers of poetry looked upon as 
eccentric? Why, in comparison with the 
records of famous English universities, do 
not more of our college students write 
poetry or books?—one need only pe- 
ruse through the lives of noted writers of 
English Literature to discover that many 
of them wrote their most famous works 
while attending university. What is keep- 
ing the college men of today from writing? 

These and other questions were recent- 
ly pondered over by an English class 
at NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Some of the answers were: 

Too many outside activities, the fear of 
ridicule, of being considered “queer,” the 
lack of sympathetic persons to whom stu- 
dents attempting literary work could show 
their efforts. 

“There are few people to whom students 
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could bring their literary efforts 
Where will a student bare his writing? 
Hardly in a fraternity house!” 

At the UNIVERSITY OF OREGON un- 
dergraduate poets are given an opportunity 
to see their verse in print. Each week the 
Emerald publishes Lyric Rainbow, a page 
of student verse. The column has many 
readers, as was demonstrated recently when 
a long and furious critical battle was 
fought over a poem which even stirred some 
of the outside newspapers to heated com- 
ment. 


A Prince In 
A Covered Wagon 


Thousands of African students march- 
ed in the procession which escorted the 
Prince of Wales through the streets of 
Cape Town on his way to the City Hall, 
where he was formally made Chancellor of 
the University of Cape Town: 

A body of comic Cavalry armed with 
brooms led the parade. Following them 
came the Prince, alone in a “covered wag- 
on,” flicking a whip over the heads of 
twelve oxen. He led a procession of stu- 
dents singing a song made especially for 
the occasion. The refrain of the song ad- 
dressed the Prince with the long list of 
Christian names which he may use if he 
chooses: 

What will become of Alfred, Edward, 
Christian, George and Renfrew, Patrick, 
David when he leaves our Shores? 
You’ll have some tales to tell, no doubt— 
We hope you don’t leave much of it out, 
Albert, Edward, Christian, George. 

The festive spirit was also shown at the 
formal installation of the new chancellor. 
At one point in the ceremony a white hen, 
wearing the colors of the University, vas 
shooed upon the stage by the students. 


Frosh-Soph Battles 


Spring warfare is on between sophomores 
and freshmen at several colleges. 
q@ At CARLETON COLLEGE, (Minn.) 
the sophomores pulled the freshmen through 
the icy waters of Lyman Memorial Lakes. 
Several frosh non-swimmers who entered 
the contest got beyond their depth in the 
water but were quickly rescued. 
@ Competition between the two classes at 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY took 
the form of a successful attempt by the 
freshmen to break up a sophomore ban- 
quet. Twenty-five freshmen did the job so 
thoroughly that the Baltimore police inter- 
vened and eighteen of them were given a 
free ride to the Central Police Station. 

They were soon bailed out by “irate 
fathers and laughing fraternity brothers.” 
Appearing in court the next morning each 
student was fined $2.45 for the evening’s 
entertainment. “Cheap enough,” com- 
mented one of the victims. 

The annual mud battle is to take place 

at CORNELL UNIVERSITY on May 7. 
It consist of a flag rush in a flooded field. 
The sophomores will defend their flag 
which will fly from a 12 foot pole in the 
middle of the well soaked field. 


Fisk President Resigns 


Dr. Fayette A. McKenzie has resigned 
his position as president of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Tennessee, after a long and active 
feud with students and alumni of that in- 
stitution (New Student, Feb. 14). 

Although no successor to Dr. McKenzie 
in being considered it is very probable that 
he will be a white man. There is no ex- 
pressed sentiment for a Negro President. 
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Dr. McKenzie’s successor will, however, be 
someone who will give the students an op- 
portunity to participate in their own gov- 
ernment and who will have a more liberal 
attitude toward Negro Education. Dr. 
McKenzie was charged with having de- 
prived students of any voice in their own 
affairs and with surrounding them with 
petty and hampering regulations. He was 
also said to be over sympathetic with the 
conventional southern point of view toward 
the Negro. 


Many clashes have occurred between the 
students and liberal alumni of Fisk and 
Dr. McKenzie. The ‘climax occurred when 
five member of the senior class were ar- 
rested and imprisoned on the charge of in- 
citing a riot last February. They were 
subsequently expelled from the university 
by the president. Following this act came 
a student strike when many of the stu- 
dents returned to their homes in protest 
against what they termed an arbitrary and 
unjust action by the president. 


LAST WORDS 


A complete reversal of the policy of the 
Williams Record took place when the new 
staff of the paper assumed office. 

The Record has been the most vigorous 
of all the many college papers which have 
carried on campaigns against compulsory 
chapel during the semester. The new staff 
believes just as strongly the other way and 
has published an editorial announcing the 
fact. 


Freshmen as well as upper classmen are 
now forbidden to use automobiles at Yale 
University. The action was taken against 
Yale upper classmen after two accidents 
in which students were involved. The pen- 
alty for violation of the new freshman rul- 
ing is expulsion. 

“Joy riding among members of the 
freshman class at Yale,” explains Dean 
Percy T. Walden, “has assumed such pro- 
portions as to make this action necessary.” 
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President .Coolidge upon joining an or- 
ganization known as Fiji Sires and Sons 
expressed his disapproval of hazing college 
freshmen. Freshmen have enough to do if 
they attend to their studies without shin- 
ing the shoes of seniors and doing other 
such services, says Mr. Coolidge. Students 
go to college for purposes that cannot be 
materially aided by horseplay. 

Fiji Sires and Sons is composed of 
fathers who are members of Phi Gamma 
Delta and whose sons are also of the same 
fraternity. 


Many friends of the University of Colo- 
rado are indignant over the successful at- 
tempt of the Klan to defeat a $60,000 uni- 
versity appropriation bill. The bill origin- 
ally called for $120,000 but was pared 
down to $60,000 and then was passed by 
the Senate. The Klan controlled house 
promised to pass the bill and then pur- 
posely withheld it until time for ad- 
journment, thus killing it without the ne- 
cessity of registering their votes. 


“Shall a woman pay half of the dating 
expenses?” was the subject of a debate held 
at the University of California. A similar 
debate is planned at Stanford University. 


Robert Frost opened the Institute of 
Modern Literature at Bowdoin College, 
Maine, with a speech on the art of Long- 
fellow. ._The Institute is a centenary cele- 
bration of the graduation from Bowdoin of 
Longfellow and Hawthorne. 


Students of the department of journal- 
ism of the University of Kentucky will 
edit the Lexington Herald for one day, by 
invitation of the editor of the Herald. 
Members of the senior class will write the 
editorials. All advertisements for the is- 
sue will be sold by the class in Psychology 
of Advertising. 


When the oarsmen of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology practiced on the 
Charles River after their victory over 
Princeton, each man of the crew wore a 
white sweater decorated with a large 
orange “P’, Princeton and Tech men had 
bet their shirts on the race. 
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Organizations Which Will Help the Inquiring Student: 
by Speakers, Literature and Conferences 


Speakers, pamphlets and other literature furnished for addresses, 


debates and discussion groups on economic and political issues, such as: 


(1) THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY MOVEMENT (2) 
RAILROADS (3) BANKING (4) COAL, OIL, ORE AND 
WATER POWER (5) TAXATION (6) ELECTION LAWS 
(7) LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT (8) PRISONS (9) 
WAR AND PEACE (10) DAWES PLAN. 


Also “The Liberal’? ($1.00 per year) monthly magazine devoted 
to state and national, political and economic developments, and fol- 
lowing the liberal student movement. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION 
15 East 40th Street, New York City. 


Free Speech in all its phases—Write AMERICAN CIVIL LIB- 
ERTIES UNION—100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE ASSOCIATION TO ABOLISH WAR 
A radical peace organization, holding that the wholesale slaughter 
of fellow-men called war is always the flouting of common sense and 
the denial of common humanity. It distributes without charge printed 
matter against war. Samples sent on application. Speakers supplied 
without charge beyond their expenses. Annual membership dues, $1. 
Charles F. Dole, President, Henry W. Pinkham, Secretary, 


14 Roanoke Avenue, 7 Wellington Terrace, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. Brookline, Mass. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This Committee, organized to carry on relief and reconstruction 
work during and following the World War, will continue to maintain 
GOOD-WILL CENTERS in FOREIGN COUNTRIES and DEVELOP 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE. In the UNITED STATES our INTER- 
RACIAL and HOME SERVICE WORK will be strengthened. The 
latter encourages students to TAKE PEACE-TIME POSITIONS OF 
NATIONAL IMPORTANCE in some of our SOCIAL SERVICE 
FIELDS. THE CHARGES for supplying SPEAKERS FROM THIS 
COMMITTEE INVOLVE THEIR TRAVELING EXPENSES ONLY. 


Proportional Representation League, 1417 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia. Can furnish speakers and information on the need of an effec- 
tive ballot and how to get it. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION stands for an inter- 
national brotherhood whose members take no part in waging war. 
It seeks to unite with one another people of all races, classes and 
nations. Its goal is an order of society which suffers no individual 
to be exploited for the profit or pleasure of another. Members in 
25 countries. For speakers and literature write The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation 104 East 9th St., New York City. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK FOR PEACE through educaticn and 
legislation is being conducted by the WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, Pennsylvania Branch (20 
South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.) We shall be pleased to send speak- 
ers, paid and unpaid (expenses excepted), throughout Pennsylvania and 
vicinity. Write for literature or travelling peace library. 


WOMEN’S PEACE SOCIETY, Peace House, 1285—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
The underlying principle of this Society is a belief in the sacredness 
and inviolability of human life under all circumstances. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON-PARTISAN ASSOCIATION 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
George W. Wickershim 
Everett Colby, President of Bosrd. 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Mr. Charles C. Bauer, Executive Director. 


John H. Clarke, 
President. 


WILL ARRANGE for speakers on the League of Nations and the 
World Court—either for single lectures, or for a series. 

WILL PROVIDE literature suitable for individual or group study. 

WILL RENT its series of slides which show the League and Court 
at work. 

WILL FURNISH through its library data on special League and Court 
activities.—“‘Detailed information on all of these subjects can be pro- 
cured from the National Headquarters, 6 East 39th Street, New York.” 


JUNE CONFERENCE 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
Camp Tamiment, Forest Park, Pa. 
June 25-28th 

Subject: “Struggle for Public Ownership in America.” Speakers: 
John Brophy, Morris Hillquit, Stuart Chase, Robert W. Bruere, Norman 
Thomas, Delos Wilcox, H. S. Raushenbush, Otto S. Beyer, Judson 
Dickerman, Harry W. Laidler and others. 

Afternoons given over to recreation—swimming, boating, tennis, etc. 
College student Round Table, June 27th. Special rates to undergrad- 
uates $2.50 a day (board and lodging). For further information, write 
L. I. D. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
ee Ae 

FOR SPEAKERS AND FREE PAMPHLETS ON GOVERNMENT 

Employment Problems, their effect on Taxpayers; and the Merit 
System in the Civil Service. Apply to 

NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
(Organized 1881) 
8 WEST 40 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
a tse eed see BU Fs LA EN 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
1403 H Street — N. W. Washington, D. C. 

OBJECT—to promote Peace between Nations, Races and Classes, by 
means of substitution of Law for War, the Outlawry of War, Dis- 
armament, Cooperation.—Speakers will be supplied on application to 
Headquarters. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. is prepared to supply speakers 
and literature for meetings in New York State on subjects relating to 
women in industry. No fee is charged but expenses of speakers 
must be paid. 


AMERICAN JAPANESE RELATIONS 
Latest Accurate Information 
National Committee on American Japanese Relations 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE, 1417 Locust St., 
Philadelphia. Can furnish speakers and information on the need of 
an effective ballot and how to get it. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE: a national educational federation 
of cooperative societies. Information and literature supplied. Cooper- 
ative League House, 167 West 12th Street, New York City. 


Roads Toward Better 
Human Relationships 


WOOLMAN 
SCHOOL 


June 29 to 
August 8 


A small summer school in the 
country where a group of peo- 
ple of various sections, nation- 
alities and races will study in- 
tensively some aspects of the 
vexing problems of race, na- 
tionalism, class and creed bar- 
riers. 


CAROLINE G. NORMENT, Acting Director 
Woolman School, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOR HIKERS AND LOVERS OF THE SIMPLE LIFE 

The Holiday Fellowship Association of England, who have vacation 
centres in many of the beauty spots of the British Isles at very mod- 
est rates, would be glad to have Americans as fellow guests, for the 
pleasure of learning to know them and showing them something of 
the way the English people play. 

Particulars of Miss Emily Bax, Women’s City Club, 22 Park Avenue, 
New York, or the Rey. Harold Speight, King’s Chapel, 27 Marlborough 
Street. Boston, Mass. 


It will help both you and us if you will mention The New Student 
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Dominus Illuminatio Mea 


By GERTRUDE KNAPP 
Swarthmore, 1924, now at Somerville College, Oxford 


Forget all that you have ever heard about Ox- 
ford. Regard it as a germ to be used in bombing 
the world into education; inspect this business-like 
bug severely thru your microscope, and shed a tear 
for civilization. This specimen appears to have 
seven invincible advantages in its campaign against 
mankind ; they are architecture, tradition, personal- 
ities, the honors system, paternal government, co- 
education and cosmopolitanism. On the other hand 
it has seven severe handicaps, which are architec- 
ture, tradition, personalities, the honors system, 
paternal government, co-education and cosmopoli- 
tanism. What can a poor germ do? 

As to appearances—frosty spires emerging from 
a sea of wine-red trees: cloisters and towers rising 
harmoniously out of the blue dusk, chimes like 
showers of April rain. Chaucer, More, Erasmus in 
stained glass and on canvas, while old men dressed 
very like them creep among the undergraduates in 
apple-green plus-fours. A confectionery horror 
where Latimer and Ridley were burned: a cinema 
across from the tawny squareness of Balliol. The 
working classes live in brick houses like slabs of 
raw meat, and the dons and business men behind 
more gracious walls of mellower tones, screened 
with yews and shrubs. St. Mary’s, Tom Tower, 
Magdalene, and the facade of Brasenose are a lift 
and a fillip to the spirit continually, having an ef- 
fect like streaming flags and an image of the Virgin 
to a pestilent-sullen mediaeval mind. But just as 
the modern mind demands a sanitary plague or 
none, it demands light, air, heat, and showers in the 
most efficient quantity and distribution; it regards 
coal grate-fires as neither picturesque nor neces- 
sary, but an unmitigated nuisance. Most habitations 
over a hundred years old should be museums—their 
beauty freely available to students who live some- 
where else. 

I suppose it is something to have lived in the 
university that held Wiclif, that seethed and bub- 
bled with the new humanism during the Reforma- 
tion, that flashed a red coat and a cavalier sword 
during the civil wars—just as it is something to 
have been to Westminster Abbey. But where are 
the Erasmi of 1950? Is the university today hap- 
pily, ridiculously on fire to do something with this 
windmill of a world? Is there a clash of religions, 
parties, 
Twain’s death, that would be an exaggeration. The 
university is a gentleman with a knowledge of 
Greek and a white hand. His hand is athletic, of 
course, and his Greek may be supplemented by po- 


literatures? Like the report of Mark 


litical science and economics, but his life is as far 
from that of the practical experimentor as a butter- 
fly from a laboratory chemist. He never works his 
way thru. He never innovates. His ethics are per- 
sonal rather than social, because this tradition has 
been handed down from the middle ages. He is 
decorative, this Oxford gentleman, and when he gets 
into Parliament he will be a fine old Britisher of 
the fine old type—of whom the Lord gives us each 
day our daily dose. The young people who feel 
more at grips with their own times than with ab- 
stract and past truth and beauty or the parental 
fiat go to London for their education. 

Granted that no system and no set of library 
shelves have ever influenced a single student as a 
glowing and firing personality, Oxford should be an 
advanced station on the road to Paradise. It pro- 
vides a three-year intimacy of student and tutor. And 
herein lies a danger; for among tutors are not only 
Zarathustra-philosophers, but also callow young 
men and women with prep-school ideas of handing 
out work. Some are joyfully hailed by their first 
names by their students, who have the most un- 
bounded admiration for them and receive from them 
good mental stimulus; others discourse with frigid 
etiquette to students frozen nervously near the edge 
of their chairs. Any system based on personal con- 
tact runs this risk, and in a university as large as 
Oxford, where dons are bound to be chosen more 
for their professional attainments than because of 
their hypnotic or suggestive power, the only wonder 
is that there are so few incompetents. 

American colleges taking over the Oxford honors 
system take over this risk as well. And if they 
took over the system entire they would execute the 
biggest revolution in the history of education—a 
huge back somersault that would send electives, 
curriculum committees and chaos courses flying in 
every direction. Students would come up for three 
years to do one subject, with no nonsense about 
synthesis and general background; all that should 
be left to the schools, and university students should 
be mature enough to specialize. But the schools 
are humping themselves to meet university require- 
ments, and mature minds of eighteen are humping 
with them, and all the inherently vicious qualities 
of a circle are made manifest. The gentleman who 
took all knowledge for his kingdom and the world 
for his oyster has gone to America, leaving in Ox- 
ford the gentlemen who knows one thing supremely 
well. The oyster gentleman is said to be amazingly 
superficial, and the specialist is considered a single- 
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track one-cylinder worm; but is it as reasonable as 
postum and as inevitable as Washburn-Crosby that 
the American student should be either? The triple- 
subject honors course is one good modification— 
such as history-English-philosophy or economics- 
anthropology-political science. But why be a na- 
tion of Nurmis striving for a sheep-skin in record 
time? Why not take two or three years of general 
preparation, looking for the joints by which our 
culture hangs together, and then two or three or 
four more polishing up one of them? The Oxford 
method, by all means, with its courage in personal 
relations and its ideals of leisure and exploration ; 
but a program of study that gives more scope to the 
synthetizing and poetic qualities of the individual. 

How nice to live in a convent and have nothing 
to do but obey the Mother Superior! She relieves 
you of all responsibility for choosing your own aca- 
demic uniform, your own company, your own time 
and place to speak politically, and the places where 
you will eat, dance, or drink.* She has helpful 
Mothers Inferior in each college who tell you when 
you shall come in and under what protection you 
shall have purely social intercourse with the oppo- 
site sex. School is like that, and home, in England 
—so why not the university, which is still a school 
for grown-up children and a kindergarten for those 
delightful old boys who get into the cabinet and 
the foreign office. Of course they want to come 
the paternal when they achieve gray hairs; and 
then they have colonies, mandated territories, sub- 
ject races and concessions to play with as once the 
proctors played with them. After all, they haven’t 
got to make a community; they’ve inherited one, 
absent-mindedly, of course. If they want to change 
it they will have to change their schools. Student- 
government may smell of the boobocracy, but at 
least the boob isn’t dead from the ears down. Self- 
government has produced successful saints and 
business-men, and is a sure revealer of the natural- 
born wreck; if let loose on the future governors of 
nations it is guaranteed to produce a revolution in 
twenty-five years. But it is a maxim of sound par- 
ents that you shouldn’t experiment with your chil- 
dren, and of children — at Oxford — that you 
shouldn’t experiment with parental institutions; so 
the Mother-Superior will stay. 

A co-education that does not co-educate and a 
cosmopolitanism that doesn’t cosmopolize—these are 
two aspects of Oxford over which both protagonists 
and antagonists seem at peace. Both women and 
Hindus appear in the university, but neither are 
completely assimilated. Journalistic, forensic, and 
dramatic efforts are segregated. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Dramatic Society, which is composed of 
men, imports professional actresses for its female 
parts, while the Women’s Intercollegiate Dramatic 
Association struggled with wigs and stiff shirts 
and unnatural voices for its men. I say struggled, 
because it died last week. At the suggestion of a 
woman student the president of OUDS asked per- 


*See Memorandum to Women Undergraduates on 
Matriculation. 
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mission to co-opt of the women student actresses 
who came up to OUDS sandard; the Vice-Chancel- 
lor replied by forbidding the women to perform in 
any public hall, to rent any private hall, to sell 
tickets or charge admission; and furthermore for- 
bade any woman to act outside her own college. 
The women’s intercollegiate held a last reunion and 
committed suicide. OUDS has just given a really 
excellent performance of Peer Gynt, and Somerville 
has just given Tilly of Bloomsbury, a worthless 
modern comedy of manners. 

Men and women attend the same lectures, except 
in the case of a few old shell-backs who still refuse 
to admit women. But most of the co-education is 
either formal, at dances, or well chaperoned, which 
makes natural conversation impossible, or on the 
quiet, which produces too much glamor to last. A 
romantic glow is thrown heavily over the opposite 
sex, whichever it is, by the strictly segregated 
school education. Adolescents are kept “fresh and 
wholesome, bless the dears!”, but the constant as- 
sociation of one sex produces lop-sided emotions and 
a certain sterility of spirit. And in invertebrate 
individuals with no particular impetus to sublima- 
tion it produces perversion—a frequent concomi- 
tant of monastic life. 


Cosmopolitanism has been carefully planted in 
Oxford, but it does not grow. There is a Cosmo- 
politan Club in a fairly good state of preservation, 
but the proportion of the English-speaking race 
who avail themselves of it is very small. Too often 
—among the men particularly—Hindus are niggers 
and Chinese don’t exist. The English-Speaking Un- 
ion has a room but no pulse-beats. Even interclass 
relations are minimized because for Oxford there 
is only one class—the upper middle. There are 
princes and children of laborers, but they are not 
placed in the picturesque juxtaposition so dear to 
the heart of reporters; they merge into the one great 
cultural group, the upper middle class. There are 
no fraternities, but these crude moulds of youth 
would be beside the point. Public opinion may in- 
sist on pink shirts and pink poetry, but if the po- 
etry gets too pink or the side-burns too obnoxious 
the youth goes into the river. English students 
take more interest than ours in elections and poli- 
tics generally, but any political opinion is a case 
for quarantine; instead of having the amorphous 
American club (where conscientious radical leaders 
get conservatives to “explain their point of view’’) 
each Britisher supports his own club and his own 
party, be it conservative, liberal, or labor. The only 
clearing house is the Oxford Union, and to a lesser 
degree, the women’s intercollegiate debating society. 
Both of these are training schools for the facile 
airing of opinions rather than forums for the dis- 
cussion of problems; and in both the school-man’s 
tradition of abstract logic rather than appeal to 
fact prevents any very illuminating remarks. 

Oxford is a curious honey-comb, containing all the 
elements of a drastic education even if all the dons 
were to resign; but the stiff wax of tradition pre- 
vents any flow of honey even tho all the races and 
classes and parties of the earth are gathered around 
this noble old tower of Babel. 
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“CLEAN BOOKS” ABROAD 


By ERNEST BOYD 


The recent announcement that the French govern- 
ment had seized copies of the first edition of Baude- 
laire’s Fleurs du Mal, on the ground that the book 
had been tried and condemned in 1857, is an inter- 
esting reminder that concern for morals is not re- 
stricted to the Anglo-Saxon world, as our profes- 
sional moralists insinuate. The fact that this book 
of Baudelaire’s has been thoroughly rehabilitated 
by the judgment of posterity and is currently sold 
in the complete form which outraged French prud- 
eries over half a century ago does not affect the 
legal standing of Les Fleurs du Mal, and a move- 
ment is now afoot in France to have the decision of 
1857 reversed by the courts. 


This situation is interesting not only as testimony 
to the moral sense of a nation associated in the minds 
of all Methodists with lewdness, but also as a proof 
of the impotence of courts to decide what is im- 
moral, since morals are: the conventions of a given 
time and place. Baudelaire has long since been 
blessed, even by professors like George Saintsbury, 
who thinks that Zola and Maupassant and the 
brothers Goncourt are “filthy,” and no civilized per- 
son to-day would feel offended by the “lewd and 
lascivious” details upon which the French author- 
ities obtained the suppression of the first edition 
of Les Fleurs du Mal. The passage of time, in 
this instance, enables us to see that it is obviously 
absurd for a court in Paris in 1857 to say what will 
shock a reader in Paris in 1925. But the funda- 
mental absurdity of the situation is not a matter 
of dates. If the decision had been made this morn- 
ing, its authority would be nil this afternoon. 


In order to realize this, all one has to do is to re- 
call some of the works which have been indicted in 
France. Next to Baudelaire the most important mod- 
ern charged with outraging public morals was Flau- 
bert, but Madame Bovary as we know was acquitted. 
The innocent Béranger, now France’s most popular 
songwriter, was imprisoned several times for offences 
to morals and religion. The Goncourts were acquit- 
ted but reprimanded for describing a nude statue, al- 
though the incriminating words were actually a 
quotation from Sainte-Beuve’s Tableau historique 
et critique de la poésie francaise et du théatre fran- 
cais au XVI.e siecle, a standard work which had 
been crowned by the French Academy! Jean Riche- 
pin, Paul Adam, Catulle Mendés and even Rachilde, 
the wife of the editor of the Mercure de France, 
all encountered the frowns of the moralists, and 
Mme. Rachilde was actually credited with having 
invented “a new vice” in her novel Monsieur Ve- 
nus, but as Verlaine assured her, she had done no 
such thing. “The inventor of a new vice,” said Ver- 
laine, “would be a messenger of Providence, a bene- 
factor to humanity,” which “Mlle. Baudelaire,” as 
Barrés called her, was not. 


In looking over these names what will first strike 


the English-speaking reader is that none of them 


figures in those lists of “curious” books with which 
the ingenuous are led to believe that they are tast- 
ing of fearful and forbidden delights. How does it 
come about that French books which sound omi- 
nously in the ears of puritans, Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, La Terre, the works of Rabelais and so 
forth, are not on the records of literary trials in 
France? Those familiar with French literature will 
find the question even more intriguing because, 
while those works might just as well have been in- 
dicted as those that were, neither the indicted nor 
the unindicted offer any logical reason for their 
different fates. When La Garconne was being 
denounced as unspeakable by French uplifters, the 
libraries were offering and the press was review- 
ing books like Ouaha Roi des Singes, with its 
cover showing a naked girl in the arms of a gorilla, 
and Les Voluptes de Mauve, in which the sexual 
act was set forth in detail. 

It was possible to work up a vast indignation 
both in England and America over La Garconne, 
and the innocents who joined in this idiotic crusade 
proceeded as if, for the first time, something really 
indecent had been published. They did not know, 
of course, that a political vendetta was being pur- 
sued against Victor Margueritte, and so while hor- 
ror spluttered over the fifth chapter, crude books 
were being sold and recommended, beside which 
that “petting” scene was mere child’s play. No 
wonder Anatole France had finally to explain in a 
preface that the author of La Garconne was being 
victimized. 

The fact that no’attempt was made to suppress 
that work is an indication of the change in French 
practice in this respect. The lack of all logic, the 
futility of the periodical fits of virtue to which 
Baudelaire and Flaubert were subjected, lead to the 
natural conclusion that such matters had better be 
left to the general sense of public decency. Writers 
who are not manufacturers of common pornography 
—who flourish in spite of all suppressions—will 
confine themselves within the limits permitted by 
the audience whom they address. So long as they 
do this, they are not outraging public morals, what- 
ever may be argued theoretically against them. Not 
so very long ago a woman’s leg above the ankle was 
a lascivious sight, now her knees do not disturb 
even the most polite society. According to the the- 
ory of professional moralists, this social change is 
impossible. A well known French moralist, whose 
writings are neither banned nor sold surrepti- 
tiously, begins a novel with the phrase: “Why are 
you putting on your drawers again, Marquise?” The 
intention is obviously to secure a humorous effect 
by incongruity, for the book is in no sense lewd or 
lascivious. Yet, while we can publish a picture of 
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that spectacle on the cover of a snappy magazine, 
its expression in words as the opening sentence of 
a novel would at once inspire Mr. Sumner to re- 
pressive action. Why? Because obscenity is sub- 
jective; it lies in the mind of the individual; it 
cannot be astractly defined. It is the realization 
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of this truth which enables Continental European 
countries to solve a problem which harrasses the 
English-speaking world only since the end of the 
eighteenth century. Before the era of evangelical 
democracy English enjoyed the same adult liberties 
as other languages to-day. 


GENEVA OR “THE TOUR OF THE WORLD” 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


“At Geneva,” writes a French author, “one can, 
in less than two hours and at relatively slight ex- 
pense, accomplish the tour of the world. For this 
it is only necessary to be present at a session of the 
Assembly of Nations.” To anyone who has not been 
at Geneva during the last few years such a state- 
ment seems a gross exaggeration. It is none the 
less true. For Geneva is not what it was before 
the War. It is a great deal more. Prior to 1920 
Geneva and vicinity were favorite haunts of Amer- 
ican travellers. The beautiful lake, the clear, crisp 
air, the surrounding hills, Mont Blanc in the pink 
glow of sunset, and certain historical connections,— 
all these conspired to bring pilgrims to Geneva in 
the past. All these attributes are still there. But 
something has been added: The League of Nations 
has taken up its abode in this famous city. 

We cannot stop to consider all the consequences 
of this momentous fact, to examine the average in- 
crease in income of the Geneva tradesmen since the 
League came to town, or to note in what propor- 
tions the tourist trade at nearby Chamonix has 
swelled. What we do know is that Geneva, for at 
least one month in the year, presumably September, 
has become the most important spot in the world, 
or at any rate important enough to warrant the 
strict attention of all civilized mankind, including 
both supporters and opponents of the League. To 
this ancient town every fall flock from all parts of 
the globe statesmen, politicians who are not states- 
men, journalists, authors, students, and sight-seers. 
As a spectacle alone this varied gathering is well 
worth looking at. But for anyone who is something 
more than a gaping tourist Geneva in September is 
far more than just another great sight. It offers a 
broad and fascinating experience to all who possess 
any interest in international affairs, be their spe- 
cial field politics, economics, medicine, education, 
manners and customs, or what-not. It offers oppor- 
tunity as well as experience. And no group which 
comes to Geneva has as fine a chance for develop- 
ment along these many different lines as that com- 
posing the students of college age from near and far. 

First of all, there is the League itself. The As- 
sembly, in which our French friend makes the tour 
of the world within twice sixty minutes (in com- 
parison with the famous sixty days of Jules Verne), 
is exceptionally interesting, but after all it is only 
a small part of the League. Heavier work is done 
in the Council meetings, and the heaviest work of 
all in the sessions of the special committees. In 
addition the student of the League will find much 
to keep him occupied in investigating the activities 


of the Secretariat, in nosing about its immense li- 
brary on international affairs, and in acquainting 
himself with the world-wide exertions of the Inter- 
national Labour Bureau. 

Some of the most absorbing experiences of that 
month at Geneva, however, come through channels 
which bear no official relation to the League what- 
soever, by means, for instarice, of the International 
Universities Federation for the League of Nations. 
This Federation was founded a year or so ago to 
marshal together in one international body the stu- 
dent League organizations in every part of the 
world and to win over, through education, to the 
League and the League idea the students of every 
land. This coming September it will hold its sec- 
ond annual Congress at Geneva from the 1st until 
the 21st of the month. As during last September 
it will arrange for a series of talks by many of the 
most prominent delegates to the Assembly, by per- 
manent experts connected with the Secretariat and 
the Labour Bureau, and by visitors of note who hap- 
pen to be in the city at the time. Most valuable of 
all, in the writer’s opinion, will be the 9 a. m. lec- 
tures every morning by Professor Alfred E. Zim- 
mern, well-known by many Americans and all edu- 
cated Europeans, who will outline from day to day 
the work of the Assembly and its committees. It 
is perhaps impossible to over-estimate the value of 
all these lectures to students who are seriously in- 
terested in the League and are trying to follow its 
work. Last year the talks were attended not only 
by students proper, but by crowds of the older gen- 
eration who had come to Geneva for the Assembly. 
It might be added too that members of the Univer- 
sities’ Federation are given the opportunity to meet- 
ing many of these men. Last fall even Premiers 
Herriot and MacDonald found time to receive per- 
sonally representatives of every country in the Fed- 
eration. 

It remains now to tell of the relations of the stu- 
dents who come to Geneva among themselves, of 
how young men and women from many lands meet 
and mingle in friendship and mutual understand- 
ing. Surely the value of such contacts, both in 
broadening the outlook of the students themselvés 
and in establishing the foundations of future inter- 
national peace, need not be argued here. There are 
many places where such meetings between the stu- 
dents of different nationalities have taken place in 
the past; Oxford, Cambridge, Parsi, Berlin, Rome; 
and other celebrated University centres in Europe. 
But it is to be doubted if ever before such oppor- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THE SUMMER: Camps, Conferences, Schools. 


Below are listed a large number of summer op- 
portunities for those students who wish not only to 
have a good time during their vacation, but also 
here and there to put the summer to use, to expand 
their interests, to see the world and find out what 
people are thinking about. The motto remains, 
“Spend Your Summer, don’t Waste It!” 

Some of the events and conferences listed are not 
open to students, and for some of them it is too late. 
Nevertheless, these have been included (a) when 


their interest was big enough to make it worth 
knowing that there was such a thing, and (b) when 
there might be a chance to get into them neat year. 
It is hoped that this number will be nicely saved 
away for reference. 


Bon voyage! 
(This comprehensive list is for information, and 


does not pledge The New Student editorially to any 
of the individual viewpoints represented.) 


AT HOME 


MEETING THE PEOPLE 
Religious Work 


Sunday School Extension, The Congregational Sunday 
School Extension Sociey, 289 Fourth Ave. New York 
City. During the years 1921 to ’23, 102 college students 
have been commissioned from fifty-six educational in- 
stitutions to work in thirty-one states. The work con- 
sists in: the organization of mission Sunday schools, 
young people’s societies, daily vacation Bible schools, 
teacher’s training course, community clubs and story 
hours. Parish visitation, in some cases covering large 
rural areas, is one of the most important features of the 
work. For further information, write Dr. W. Knighton 
Bloom ,address above. 

For other possible summer work in the religious field, 
such as home mission work, preaching in unserved com- 
munities, etc., address your own denominational head- 
quarters or mission board. 


Social Work 


Junior Week, The Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

Beginning July 5th, ending August 1st, in New York. 

Topics to be covered this summer are: Housing and 
Health, Prison Reform, Community Work, Medical Social 
Service, Child Welfare, Juvenile Delinquency, The Mental 
Defective, Industry, Work with the Handicapped, Mental 
Hygiene and Psychiatry, The Visiting Teacher, Immi- 
gration, International and National Aspect of Case Work, 
The Case Approach to Social Problems. Junior Week 
is too brief to give training for social work, and does not 
attempt to do more than give Juniors a panoramic view 
of each field, and its interrelations. 

Do not apply as an individual. The member colleges 
work through a student-faculty committee which chooses 
among applicants from the Junior Class immediately 
after Spring vacation. Member colleges now are: Barn- 
ard, Bryn Mawr, Connecticut, Elmira, Goucher, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. Gen- 
erally the chairman of the Junior Month committee is a 
professor of economics or sociology. So many applica- 
tions have been received from other colleges to be included, 
that it is advised Junior Months should be instituted in 
other parts of the country. 


Students in Industry 

Nation Prizes for Students in Industry. The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. (For details and con- 
ditions see advertisement on page 15) “The Nation 
wants to encourage American College men and women to 


see Capital and Labor as they meet in the mills and 
mines, not as text-book abstractions. To encourage this 
understanding, The Nation offers three prizes to Uni- 
versity and College students who spend the summer of 
1925 at work in some industrial or agricultural occupa- 
tion. For the best account of experiences in the field of 
labor and interpretation of the industrial situation involved 
The Nation will pay a prize of $125. The second prize 
will be $75 and the third (through the generosity of 
Jerome Davis) $25.” 


Y. M. C. A. Student-Industrial Groups 

1. Baltimore (E. A. Schall, Intercollegiate Department, 
Y. M. C. A. ,Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.) 
The men, preferably graduate students or upperclassmen, 
though open to young professors, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, 
theological students, will come to Baltimore for six weeks. 
They will secure employment preferably as manual la- 
borers. Three weekly seminar meetings for study toge- 
ther, comparison of experiences, and lectures by a wide 
variety of representatives of all groups concerned in the 
industrial process. 

“Our group has no strings tied to.it. Our committee 
in charge represents many views on industrial problems, 
but has no members who have any inclination to force 
issues. We want the students to come and study condi- 
tions as they are, and:arrive at their own conclusions. 
All sides of all questions as far as possible will be pre- 
sented in the Group meetings. If some of the students 
come from the summer’s experience with extreme radical 
views regarding labor questions, this is not our respons- 
ibility, the facts as revealed to the men will be responsible. 
The same will be the case if the opposite results come. 
We are not concerned with the results arrived at by the 
students, but rather our concern is to give them every 
possible chance to get the facts from as many angles as 
possible.” 

2. Detroit (Roy McCullough, 423 Association Building, 
Detroit, Mich.) No word further than the announcement 
has yet been received. 

38. New York (College Summer Service Group, John 
R. McCurdy, Secretary, Room 1402, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City.) What the Men Do: 1. Live in dif- 
ferent institutions doing social work; 2. Lead in Social 
Service, helping other workers; 3. Study problems in the 
light of their. Christian solution; 4. Meet leading thinkers 
and Christian social workers; 5. Enjoy good fellowship 
with other students. Application to be made on blanks 
obtainable from local secretaries; these are sent with sup- 
porting letters to the Field Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
whose approval forwards it to the New York Office. 

4, Los Angeles, (For information address Gale Sea- 
man, Secretary, Y. M. C. A. Building, Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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5. Portland (not certain at time of going to press 
whether Portland will have a group.) 


Students in Industry: Girls (Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York City.) The fifth summer experiment of 
Students-in-Industry under the Y. W. C. A. will be held 
in Chicago, July 3 to August 15. Students, carefully 
chosen with relation to their interest in industrial ques- 
tions and the way working girls live, come to Chicago, 
secure their own positions and working quarters, and live 
on their salaries. Seminar groups will be held twice a 
week with members of the U. of Chicago faculty, in- 
dustrial leaders, Y. W. secretaries, and prominent people 
otherwise related to industry who will discuss the ob- 
servations of the girls and help them relate these to their 
own lives. 


Work Among Farm and Cannery Migrants (Laura H. 
Parker, Executive Supervisor, Work Among Farm and 
Cannery Migrants, Council of Women for Home Missions, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City.)—Do not apply this year, 
as all places are filled. 


Medical Work 


Dr. Grenfell of Labrador (Ask your local paper). A 
limited number of universities are being allowed to con- 
tribute men to the Labrador Mission of Dr. Grenfell, the 
main work being medical. 


CAMPS, CONFERENCES, BULL SESSIONS 


For Student Leaders 


The Pines, Woodstock, N. Y. (National Student Forum, 
Miss Charlotte Bradley, Sec.’y, 2929 Broadway, New 
York City). At “The Pines,” Woodstock, N. Y., June 16 
to September 12, a series of one-week sessions of students 
with men prominent in the various fields to be discussed. 
All the topics are of immediate interest to students either 
for next year’s life at college, of for the first year out. 
See page 13. All summer sports. 

League for Industrial Democracy Annual Conference: 
this year’s topic, ‘The Struggle for Public Ownership in 
America.” (L. I. D., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City, Har- 
ry W. Laidler, Executive Director). Camp Tamiment, 
Forest Park, Pa., near Delaware Water Gap, Thursday, 
June 25, to Sunday afternoon, June 28. Especially reduced 
rates of $2.50 a day for students. Topics: Nationaliza- 
tion of the Railroads; The Case for Coal Nationalization; 
Canadian Experiments in Public Ownership; The Public 
Control of Electrical Energy; a Debate between Morris 
Hillquit and an opponent of Public Ownership; The Fight 
in Our Cities—Dangers to be Avoided; What Are We 
Going to Do About It? A noted group of economists, 
engineers and labor leaders will lead the discussions. 

Swimming, boating, canoeing, tennis, baseball, hik- 
ing, etc. 

Camp Tamiment, (People’s Educational Camp Society, 
Inc., 7 East Fifteenth St., New York City) a camp near 
the Delaware Water Gap, in the Blue Mountains, with 
all sports; a series of lecture courses under the auspices 
of the Rand School of Social Science; among the lecturers 
are Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser, Scott Nearing, Heywood 
Broun. 

Intercollegiate Forum, Third Annual (Miss Carolyn 
Royall, Pres. U. of Chicago Liberal Club, Faculty Ex- 
change 162, U. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.), Boyne Country 
Club, Waukeegan, IIl., near Chicago. A conference simi- 
lar to the one on “Youth and the War-Makers,” last year, 
see The New Student, Oct. 6, 1923. General subject this 
year, Education from the Student Viewpoint. Details to 
be announced later. 


STUDENT 
Political 


Young Worker’s League of America Convention (Young 
Worker’s League, 1118 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago). 
The date of this convention of young Communist workers 
has not been announced. It may be considered suffi- 
ciently important by the student.of economics and sociol- 
ogy to warrant inquiry at the above address. 
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Relhgious-Social 


Y. M. C. A. Summer Conferences (International Com- 
mitee of the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City). 


Seabeck, Wash., June 12-22 
Hollister, Mo., June 5-15 
Geneva, Wis. June 12-21 
Estes Park, Col. August 22-31 
Blue Ridge, N. C. June 15-24 
Silver Bay, N. Y. June 11-19 
Waveland, Miss.* April 27—May 4 
Kings Mountain, N. C.* May 29—June 8 
Blairstown, N. J. (prep) June 20-26 


Student Secretaries’ Assembly, 

Camp Gray, Mich., June 27—July15 
Bible Study Camp, Camp Gray — 

Gray, Mich, July 17—Aug. 3 


*Colored. 


The Estes Park Conference is the first joint Y. M. and 
Y. W. summer conference. 


Y. W. C. A. Summer Conferences: 


Conference Place Date 
Southern Blue Ridge, N. C. June 5-15 
Northeastern Camp Magua, Poland, Me. June 19-29 
Eastern Silver Bay, N. Y. June 19-29 
East Central Eagles Mere Park, Pa. June 19-29 
Central College Camp, Wis. Aug. 21-31 
Rocky Mountain Estes Park, Col. Aug. 21-31 
Pacific Coast Asilomar, Cal. June 19-29 
Northwestern Seabeck, Wash. June 283—July 3 
Colored Talladega, Ala. June 5-15 


Third Annual Conference of Student Religious Liberals 
(Student Federation of Religious Liberals, Robert Raible, 
Sec.’y, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.). Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., near Boston, June 20-27. Topic: 
“A Religion for the World of Tomorrow” Subtopics:— 
In Science; In Personal Life; In Christianity. Several 
prominent liberal religious leaders will be present. 


Young Friends’ General Conference, Earlham, Indiana. 
(Miss Ruth Hoskins, Earlham College, Earlham, Ind.). 
The New Student has not been informed as to whether 
the conference will be open to students. Presumably a 
letter addressed to Miss Hoskins will bring this infor- 
mation. 


Young Friends’ Eastern Conference (Information from 
Mr. Alfred C. Vail, 1 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Registrations, Miss Elizabeth Haines, 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia). August 31 to September 7, at 
George School, Penna. Limited to 325, including the 
young Friends of the Atlantic States, ages 16 to 36. “Al- 
though we are glad to open this conference to a limited 
number of non-Friends, the demand for it is so great that 
the committee must reserve the right to limit the number 
of non-Friends or to deal with registrations as seems 
wise.” 
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Friends’ Camp, probably, for two or three weeks in 
August, near Philadelphia. The camp is open to all young 
people, but there is no program beyond that which the 
group itself determines. Information may be had after 
- June 1 from Young Friends’ Movement of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, 154 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation (Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York City) annual conference at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Sept. 10-18(?) on the general topic of better rela- 
tions with Industry. Full plans can be had from the Fel- 
lowship at the above address. 


Economic, Political, Racial and International Problems, 
Summer Conference on—; Fellowship for a Christian So- 
cial Order (Address the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. Kirby Page, 311 Division Ave., Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J.). At Olivet, Mich., on the campus of 
Olivet College, August 1-31. A most imposing group of 
men and women in public life: judges, editors, authors, 
teachers, business men, religious leaders; among them 
Walter Lippman, Herbert Adams Gibbons, Senator Ladd, 
Jane Addams, Judge Florence Allen, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Kirby Page, Professor George Albert Coe, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, and others no less well-known. 


One week will be devoted in turn to each of the four 
topics enumerated above. Discussion will be based on the 
perplexities those present agree are most pressing. Lead- 
ers will be ready to furnish data and their own experi- 
ence when it is required. 

Tennis courts, athletic field, gymnasium; a lake near- 
by. Fee of $2.50 per day covers all expenses including 
registration. 


SOME SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Institute of Politics, Williamstown (Announcement may 
be had from The Institute of Politics, 3 Hopkins Hall, 
Williamstown, Mass.). Lecture courses on Italy and the 
Mediterranean Area, by Count Antonio Cippico, Italian 
Fascist Senator, Rome; Peace Problems of France, Ro- 
bert Masson, of the Credit Lyonnaise, Paris; The League 
of Nations, by William E. Rappard, of the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations, Geneva. 

Round Table discussions, by a number of other emi- 
nences. 

Not for you and me; for the ‘grown-ups’ who will be 
assigned to the Round Tables according to their “ability 
to contribute to the discussion.” 


The Woolman School (Caroline G. Norment, Acting Di- 
rector, Swarthmore, Pa.) June 29—August 8. Students 
of different races, nationalities and economic groups will, 
so far as possible, be brought into “warm, friendly, home 
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atmosphere, working, thinking, playing and worshipping 
together, coming to a new experience of life— a new 
sense of deep spiritual values.” The general topic: How 
Can We Interpret Spiritual Values in Education? The 
following subjects: The Life of Jesus and His Teachings; 
Our Present Economic and Industrial Position; National- 
ism and Internationalism; Race Problems and Civiliza- 
tion; The Implications of Quakerism in History and To- 
day; How to Educate People Religiously; Special Lectures 
on Related Subjects. 

Cost: $80 covers all charges, including tuition, board, 
lodging, for the six weeks. Information about scholar- 
ships from the above address. 


*Sconset Moors Summer School, Siasconset, Mass. (Ad- 
dress Miss Marguerite Arnold, 401 West 118th Street, 
New York City, for further information; see New Stu- 
dent, April 26, 1924). 

Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry (Miss Clara I, Taylor, Acting Director, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.). Not for students, but an extremely inter- 
esting experiment in workers’ education. The announce- 
ment describes it fully. 


University of Wisconsin Summer School has an ar- 
rangement whereby college women and working women 
exchange places. Look it up in the Survey; I haven’t 
time: haven’t I done enough already? Gee Whiz! 

Worker’s Education Bureau, 476 West 24th Street, New 
York City, may be able to give information as to labor 
summer schools in which student visitors might be per- 
mitted. 

Brookwood Labor Institute, (A. J. Muste, chairman, 
faculty, Katonah, N. Y.). A limited number of specially 
qualified college students may be admitted, especially 
those planning to work with the labor movement as 
teachers or otherwise. Probably latter July and August. 
Two weeks will cover general labor problems, such as 
company unions, labor banking, etc.; a one-week course 
for railroad workers will follow, and thereafter another 
week probably for building trades workers or textile 
workers. Brookwood is a school for future trade union 
leaders. Any students who may be accepted will meet 
the best young people in the labor movement. 

At Washington, the Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government will be open for its own 
students remaining in Washington, and at reasonable 
rates for others whose research or intellectual interests 
bring them to Washington for the summer. There will 
be no lectures or formal courses, though a member of 
the staff will be in the immediate vicinity for genera 
conference. 


Colorado College (Colorado Springs, Colorado) offers 
a straight college undergraduate summer school. Its 
difference? At the foot of Pike’s Peak, with views from 
the class-room of snowfields on not distant mountains, 
with cool air, and a chance to climb those mountains. 


Rear facade of proposed Academy of Plastic Arts, Amsterdam. 
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ABROAD 


GENERAL 


Confederation Internationale des Etudiants Council 
meeting, Copenhagen, Denmark. (Not for you and me). 
An indication of the growing solidarity of the student 
world. 


Student Christian Movement (get further information 
from local Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., or Student Volunteer 
secretaries). List of conferences follows: 


Denmark: July 9-15. Nyborg Strand, Nyborg. 


Bulgaria: Beginning of July. Sofia. This will be the first 
conference held in Bulgaria. 


Germany: Chinese Conference. April 1-8. 

Leaders’ Conference. April 16-22. Grosstabarz. 

Auxiliary Members’ Conference. March 7-8. 
Eisenach. 

Whitsuntide Conferences. June 4-7. Glaubzahl 
(Hessen). Herrnhut (Saxony), Schneverdingen 
(Hanover), Pommerania. 

General Conference. August 2-7. 

Germany: Leaders’ Conference. End of April. Neudie- 
tendorf. 

Whitsuntide. 

Holiday Camp: Ladinen (East Prssia). 


Great Britain; Anglo-Dutch (School Boys’ Camp). August 

11-26. Holland. 

International Relations Department Conference. 
June 26-30. Near London. 

First General Conference. July 10-16. Swanwick. 

Officers’ Conference. July 17-21. Swanwick. 

Second General Conference. July 22-28. Swan- 
wick. 

Third General Conference. 
Dollar, Scotland. 


July 28-Aug. 3. 


Greece: General Conference. April 15-19. Salamis, 
Athens. 
Holland: Leaders’ Conference. July 9-13. Nunspeet. 
General Summer Conference. July 18-18. 
Nunspeet. 
Men Freshers’ Conference. Aug. 27-Sept. 2. 
Nunspeet. 
Women Freshers’ Conference. Aug. 25-Sept. 8. 
Hardenbroek. 


Russian Work: Russian-Bulgarian conference. May 5-12. 

Sofia. 

Russian Conference in Germany. June 5-10. 

Russian Conference in France. Middle of July. 

Russian Conference in Czechoslovakia. July or 
August. 

General Russian Conference for Europe. 


part of September. Near Prague. 


First 
Fellowship of Youth for Peace Pilgrimages of Friend- 


ship. (Fellowship of Youth for Peace, 104 East Ninth 
Street, New York City). 


“We expect to have about fifty young people going to 
Europe this summer, to the following countries: 


1st Group: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Baltic 
States and Geneva, if possible — in 
time for the League of Nations open- 
ing. 

2nd s England, Holland and Geneva. 

3rd sé Germany, France and Geneva. 

4th He France, Germany and Geneva. 

5th i Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Poland and 
Geneva. 

6th s Russia (tentative) ”, 


YOUTH CAMPS 


Mostly connected with the peace movement 


= 


. FRANCE: 


International Youth Camp, Chevreuse, near Paris, Au- 
gust 3-10, organized by the movement Pacifique 
Chretien and the Trait d’Union. Applications to 
M.me H. Dumesnil-Huchet, 51, Avenue Reille, Pa- 
ris XIV. 


2. ENGLAND: 


Guild of the Citizens of Tomorrow, (English Youth Or- 
ganization) Summer Camp in Norfolk, beginning 
of August. Secretary, Mrs. M. V. English, 2, Up- 
per Woburn Place, London, W. C. 1. 


English Youth Camp, near Ross on Wye, Hereford- 
shire, England, August. Probably a few represent- 
atives of continental movements. Apply to Mrs. 
E. Moody, “Parkfields” Near Ross, Herefordshire. 


Annual Folkmoot of the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry 
(English Youth Organization) in the New Forest, 
Hampshire, first week in August. Details from 
Dr. Aubrey Westlake, 92, Southwark Park Road, 
London S. E. 16. 


Annual Althing of the Kibbo Kift, particulars from 
Moya Jowitt, 152, Abbey House, Victoria Street, 
London S. W. 1. 


Peace Week of Youth (England) probably September 
13-19. Secretary, Chris Pinchin, 2, Upper Woburn 
Place, London W. C. 1. 


Youth Section, No More War Movement, Whitsun Camp 
at Thaxted, Essex; particulars from Harold F. 
Bing, Chairman, 6, Alton Road, Croydon, Surrey, 
England. 


(JS) 


. HOLLAND: 


International Youth Peace Meetings and Demonstra- 
tions, Soesterberg, August 27-31, Address H. Wil- 
lemse L. L. D., Koningskade 15, The Hague, Hol- 
land. 


Practical Idealists’ Association, annual camp near Om- 
men (Overijsel, Holland) July 27-August 4. Infor- 
mation from Dr. Gerretsen, Helpman, Groningen, 
Holland. 


4. GERMANY (See Germany.) 
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(See the article by Corliss Lamont on Geneva on page 6) 


University of Geneva Holiday Course, middle of July 
to first of September, on following topics: French Lan- 
guage and Literature; Lectures on International Ques- 
tions; Botany (the Alpine Gardens at height of 5000 ft. 
are available); Geology (Excursions and Researches 
among the Alps.) Information from Professor Thudi- 
chumb, The University of Geneva. 


Institute of International Relations, Geneva, August, 
to be held by the League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the League of Nations Union 
of Great Britain. Details from the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City. 


Students’ International Union, (62 rue du Stand, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland) is an apartment house overlooking 
the campus of the University of Geneva which has been 
leased as a club house for students of all countries while 
at Geneva. It is not connected with any propaganda 
organization, but is a social gathering place, with reading 
and writing rooms, and a service bureau to answer ques- 
tions. It exists to promote mutual understanding. Prom- 
inent men called to Geneva by their work will be invited 
to the house. Professor Gilbert Murray is President, 
Mrs. Alexander M. Hadden, Vice-President, Corliss La- 
mont Secretary. Checks for its support are payable to 
William Fatio, Treasurer, 62, rue du Stand, Geneva. 


Federation Universitaire pour la Societe des Nations 
(The University Federation for the League of Nations) 
—195, Rue de St. Jacques, Paris—conference September 
11-12, at Geneva. 


European Student Relief Conference (Student Friend- 
ship Fund, 347 Madison Ave., New York City)—Geneva, 
August 4-12. (Not for you and me.) To give an idea 
of the width of scope of international student problems, 
the tentative program is here printed: 


It is suggested that we divide the Conference in three main 
topical sections, as follows: 


I. Practical Problems: 


Emergency needs. 

Selfhelp progress and needs. 

The place of women students before and after graduation. 
Post-graduate employment. 

1. Principle of work-student. 

2. Trade versus profession or both. 

e. Refugee students. 


papal) 


II. Internationalism and University Ideals: 


a. Fundamentals and difficulties. 


1. Race. 
2. Nationality. 
3. State. 


4. Economics. 
b. International organizations. 


1. Student. 
2. Intellectual. 
8. Others. 


Ill. Essentials necessary for sqlution of student problems. 


a. Is there a “Weltanschauung’” which gives promise of a 
solution ? 

b. If so, what is its nature and how shall or cam it be pro- 
moted among all students? 

ce. Whose responsibility is it to promote such and ideal? 


Under each of the above three sections we hope to have at least 
two addresses, one from some leading man of affairs and the other 
from some qualified student to present the student point of view. 
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Esperanto Congress, Seventeenth International, (Bureau 
de Esperanto, 12 Blvd. du Theatre, Geneva) August 3-7. 
Lectures in Esperanto at the University of Geneva on 
various topics. 


First International Congress of Child Welfare, (Gen- 
eral Secretary, 4, Rue Massot, Geneva) August 24-28. 


Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
International Schools, Thonon, France, on the coast of 
Lake Geneva, near the city of Geneva, August 14-28. 
Subject, “Cooperation for economic purposes and in in- 
ternational matters.” For information, write Andrée 
Jouve, 25, Rue de Lille, Paris. 


Denmark: International Camp for Students, auspices 
of the Confederation Internationale des Etudiantes. (In- 
formation from M. Graessler, Rosenvoegete Alle 16, Co- 
penhagen.) The Council Meeting of the Confederation 
will be held simultaneously at Copenhagen. 


ENGLAND 


Summer Schools 


(For more complete information, apply to The Institute 
for International Education, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
Director, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 


Courses are offered by Cambridge University, Oxford, 
Liverpool, the University of London, of Manchester; the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 


The London School of Economics expects to arrange a 
summer session in 1925-26, which will possibly be design- 
ed especially for American students. Trinity College, 
Dublin, Ireland, also plans a summer session in 1926 for 
Americans. 


Fabian Summer School, Mitcheldean, Gloucestershire, 
England, August 1-29, divided into two-week sessions. 
Children under 16 not permitted; membership strictly 
limited; apply at above address and take your doubtful 
chance. The aim is to bring together members of the 
Fabian Society and others interested in socialistic work 
and social reform. Registry through the Fabian Society, 
25 Tothill St., Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 


Vacationing 


Holiday Fellowship Association of England for many 
years has directed holiday trips through the loveliest 
portions of Great Britain under the leadership of well- 
informed men and women. The President is Mr. Charles 
Trevelyan, M. P., formerly Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion. Simplicity is the key-note. The fellowship owns 
guest houses at various point from which the surrounding 
country can be visited. ‘Young people of both sexes, 
students, teachers, business men ,stenographers and col- 
lege folk” are the usual guests. Information from Miss 
Emily Bax, Woman's City Club, 22 Park Ave., New York 
City. 


Conferences 


War Resisters’ International (“Fairleigh,” 11, Abbey 
Road, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex, England.) 
Conference at London, July 9-12. 


World Conference of Educational Associations, Edin- 
burgh, July 20-27. Particulars from Mr. Geo, C. Pringle, 
Educational Institute, Edinburgh, 
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FRANCE 


Important: 


The Universities and Schools of France maintain in 
New York City a common office under the direction of 
M. Julien J. Champenois, 1819 Broadway, (the Gotham 
Bank Bldg.) M. Chamenois very courteously offers to 
give information to all students planning to go to France 
before they sail. It is important that this information be 
gathered, for board and lodging are difficult to secure 
during the summer months. It is necessary to know their 
cost before sailing. 

After landing, it is advisable to go to the American 
University Union in Paris, 173, Boulevard St. Germain, 
which may serve as a mailing address till permanent 
quarters are found, or for the summer. There is in Paris 
also the American University Women’s Paris Club, 4, 
Rue de Chevreuse, Paris. 


Summer Schools 


(For more detailed information, write to the Institute 
for International Education, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
Director, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. Only a sketch 
is given here.) 

University Tours in France, organized by the Comité 
des Voyages d’Etudes en France, Inc., in cooperation with 
the Office National des Universites Francaises (see 
above.) These tours include a four week’s course at any 
one of the French universities mentioned, and excursions 
to the neighboring country. Thereafter a finishing course 
at the Sorbonne in Paris, given only to members of the 
tours, will entitle the student to a certificate of attendance. 


Summer courses are offered by: The University of 
Paris (The Sorbonne) July 1 to November 1, divided into 
four complete monthly sessions. Courses in Literature, 
History, Aesthetics, and Philosophy; (b) Alliance Fran- 
caise, 101, Blvd. Raspail, Paris, July 1 to August 31** 
University of Besancon, July 1-Oct. 20; of Clermont 
Ferrand, July 20-Sept. 20; of Dijon, July1-Oct. 30; of 
Grenoble, July 1-Oct. 30; University of Nancy: (a) 
Electro-Tecnics, Applied Minerology, Geology, July 18- 
August 22, (b) French summer school July 27-Sept. 5; 
University of Poitiers, July 1-Oct. 80; Strasbourg, July 
2-Sept. 22; Toulose, the summer session at Bagneres-de- 
Bigorre, July 20-Sept. 20. 


American-Foreign University Cooperation: 


(1) The College of William and Mary—The University 
of Toulouse. For information on the second summer study 
tour, write Dr. C. C. Fichtner, Williamsburg, Va. 

(2) Williams and Mary—University of Mexico, see 
Mexico. 

(3) University of Delaware—Nancy—Alliance Fran- 
caise—Sorbonne, (A Year in Europe) for information 
address Faculty Committee on Foreign Study, U. of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 

(4) Smith College will have a Paris branch next year. 


Camps and Conferences 


International Youth Camp, pacifist, at Chevreuse, near 
Paris; applications to Mme. H. Dumesnil-Huchet, 51, 
Avenue Reille, Paris XIV. 

Students and young people from England, Germany, 
France, America will discuss those questions, especially 
of internationalism, which those present find most urgent 
to youth. Applicants should preferably have been mem- 
bers of a peace organization for a year or more, 
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GERMANY 
Summer Schools 


(For more detailed information, write the Institute of 
International Education, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 

German Institute for Foreigners, University of Berlin 
(Address the Secretary, Berlin, C. 2.) Vacation course 
for beginners, July 6-Aug. 29. For advanced pupils, es- 
pecially teachers (men and women) of German in foreign 
countries, Aug. 3-29. Fall course, Sept. 7-Oct.381; Winter 
course, Nov. 19-Jan: 27. Lectures, conversation, discus- 
sion, conducted tours, excursions (ag far as South Ger- 
many.) Admission to (a) Foreigners already enrolled 
in German schools of university rank; (b) Foreigners at 
the beginning of their studies, wishing to acquire the 
requisite German; (c) in exceptional cases those who do 
not intend to continue at German universities, but whose 
previous training and personal capacity warrant their 
taking the course. Tuition, 50 to 80 marks, according to 
the native land of the applicant. : 


Heidelberg University. Too late for this year. 


Jena, August 3-15. Address Frln. Clara Blomeyer, Carl 
Zeiszplatz 3, Jena, Germany. 
(This list is not complete.) 


Summer Tours 


The German Union of Students, International Relations 
Bureau, has perfected plans for conducting tours of Am- 
erican students through German universities this summer, 
the Americans to travel in groups of ten to twenty 
with one or two German students as guides; to be enter- 
tained as guests of various groups in the universities, 
to hear special lectures by professors, and meet the stu- 
dents at receptions and otherwise. The groups may con- 
sist of those with generalized interests and those of special 
interests such as economics, art, or agriculture. Plans 
can be connected with attending summer schools in various 
European universities, and also include trips through 
France, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzerland, etc., etc. 
The itinerary in Germany ‘includes: Hamburg, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Nurnberg, Munich, Heidelberg, and Cologne. For 
further information, The American German Student Ex- 
change, Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Conferences 


New Education: Third International Conference on Edu- 
cation, Heidelberg, August 1-14. Topic, “The Release of 
Creative Energy in the Child.” An imposing list of ex- 
cellent speakers from many countries, including men such 
as Dr. Jung. Details from The Organizing Secretary, 
New Educational Fellowship, 11, Travistick Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, or Dr. Paul Oestreich, Bund Entschiedner 
Schulreformer, Menzelstr. 1, Friedenau, Germany. 

At various places in Germany throughout the summer 
will be held single meetings of this organization, which 
space limitations forbid us to print here. 

Youth Movement Gatherings: There will be so many of 
them that they cannot be listed here. Write to Zwie- 
spruch, Rudolstadt, Thuringen, Germany, a periodical, for 
detailed information, or to Junge Gemeinde, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Tours with assistance of National Union of Czecho- 
slovak Students, Foreign department. Through central 
European universities and cultural and economic centers. 
Address the same, III., Akademicky dum. 


International Olympic Congress at Prague, May 29 and 
80. In connection there will be football matches and 
athletic events. 

(continued on page 14) 
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STUDENT SUMMER CAMP 


AT WOODSTOCK-IN-THE-CATSKILLS 


Third Annual Season, 1925 


For Whom? 


Student leaders in thought and action. For student 
government officers who want to combat lethargy with 
new ideas; for dramatic enthusiasts anxious to bring to 
the next season ideas worked out with similar people 
from other colleges with the help of a first-rate leader 
devoting all his time to a small group; for college editors 
who want to give their papers fresh life and vigorous 
ideas; for leaders of discussion groups, debaters, student 
writers who want to mull out questions of Americanism, 
of world politics and the escape from war, of the morality 
of this generation, For students who just want to join 
others in talking things over, to enrich their own lives; 
for those who want to enter the major social movements 
of their time. 


Who Will Lead? 


At Woodstock for the first time, leaders of unquestioned 
ability will devote their time to the direct problems of 
students and the student world, without any efforts to 
reform the student or bend him to their will, but to help 
him. Among these leaders are: A. J. Muste, Director of 
Brookwood Labor College, the foremost trade union col- 
lege of the United States; Mr. C. E. Ayres, formerly 
Professor of Philosophy at Amherst College, now one of 
the editors of The New Republic; H. R. Mussey, Professor 


In addition to the students, there will be at the 
Camp some young workers and representatives of the 
various races in America. This will give the rare 
chance of learning to know people of whose problems 
and viewpoints most of us know only by hearsay. 


of Economics at Wellesley; Horace M. Kallen, author of 
several books on esthetics and social problems, lecturer at 
The New School for Social Research; Roger N. Baldwin, 
Director of the American Civil Liberties Union; Houston 
Peterson, dramatic authority and Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University; Scott Buchanan, lecturer in the 
College of the City of New -York; Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john; George D. Pratt, Jr., of The New Student and the 
National Student Forum, and Harold Cowley, Chairman 
of the Darmouth Report. 


What Will Be Done? 


Each session will last a week, under the guidance of 
one or more of the above leaders. The numbers will not 
be too big for informal talks and fireside discussion, plen- 
tifully relieved by sports, swimming, hiking. There will 
be no forced hurry and bluster. It is expected that those 
reer will gain the greatest pleasure from knowing each 
other. 


THE HOUSE: The Pines is a great stone and timber house set into the southeast slope of a hill. It is fan- 
tastically built with nooks and unexpected crannies, and balconies flung out on various levels where those who are 
given to that sort of thing may roost under the stars and pine boughs. 


The centre of the house is a log-size fireplace open on two sides. Seated on the stone floor, 25 or 30 can gather 
within the are of its warmth and light. There, except on evenings when the moon inspires a bon-fire up the moun- 
tain-side, a crowd can gather to continue the morning’s discussion, to sing, to hear someone read or speak. 


WOODSTOCK: Woodstock in the Catskills is a village of old fashioned cottages with a common and a white 


church steeple. It has virtually been taken over by artists and craftsmen. 


Woodstock has a colorful social life 


which centers around the studios, the art gallery and a rustic theatre known as the Maverick. It is one of the few 
places in this country where fine music may be heard in summer, 


The Forum Camp is about a mile and a half from the Village. 


ELIGIBILITY: The conferences are primarily for graduate and undergraduate students. A limited number 
of applications will be accepted from non-collegians, chiefly young workers. 


. Conference Number 1 will probably be restricted to those who are actually looking to the labor movement as 
@ career. Conference Number 2 is conceived as a gathering of college journalists. 


Each Conference is limited to 25. Early application is therefore advisable. The Committee will respond to ap- 


plications as promptly as possible. 
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AUSTRIA 


Alpenjugendheim, Galture bei Pians, Paznauntal, Tyrol, 
Austria: a mountain retreat far from civilization, for 
young people of both sexes. Inquire at above address. 


ITALY 
Summer School 


(Detailed information from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York City) 

Courses will be held at The American Academy in Rome, 
The University of Rome. Information as to travelling 
and living epenses from The Italy America Society, 25 
West 43 Street, New York City. 


SPAIN 


(Detailed information from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 

Centro des Etudios Historicos, Madrid, July 183—August 
8, Address Secretaria do los Cursos para Extranjeros, 
Almagro 26, Hotel, Madrid, Spain. 

The Middlebury School in Madrid, June 25—August 28. 
Write Prof. J. Moreno Lacalle, Middlebury, Vermont. 

The University of Liverpool School at Santander, see 
England. 


es 


WHAT’S GOING ON IN EUROPE: a pamphlet con- 
taining dates and places of fairs, races, art exhibits, in- 
dustrial exhibitions ,sport events, etc., etc., can be had 
from the United States Lines, 45 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MEXICO, THE ORIENT 


Pilgrimage to Mexico: Y. M. C. A. Student Field Coun- 
cil in the Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas Region 
are backing a Pilgrimage to Mexico, principally Mexico 
City where six weeks will be spent with an optional en- 
rollment in the National University for the summer ses- 
sion. July and August. Cost, approximately $350 total 
from Los Angeles. 

University of Mexico Summer Session, Mexico City, 
July 7 to August 21. For further information, write 
Director de la Escuela de Verano, Universidad Nacional 
de Mexico, Mexico, D. F., or The Institute for Interna- 
tional Education, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. Tuition 
$30 for the full course of 20 to 25 hours per week. Fine 
climate, excursions to interesting points. Professors from 
the College of William and Mary will give courses in 
English comprising several regular American college 
courses. 

Pan-Pacific Conference, Honolulu, July 1-15. Patterned 
after the Williamstown Institute of Politics, under chair- 
manship of President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Leland 
Stanford University. Some students will be added to the 
respective delegations of experts in Law, commerce, etc. 
from countries surrounding the “fast shrinking Pacific.” 

Student Pilgrimage of Friendship to Japan, Korea, 
China. (Y. M. C. A.) Leaving Vancouver or San Francisco 
either June 11 or June 23, respectively, spending about 
ten days in Japan, five in Korea, and five weeks in China. 
“Only men of recognized personality, ability and Christian 
spirit can be considered. Reservation should be made by 
April 15.” 

League of Nations Association of Japan, address The 
Kyochokai Building, Shiba Park, Tckio, Japan. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


tunities have offered themselves for gatherings of 
this sort as in Geneva during the vacation months 
and particularly in September. The activities of 
the Universities’ Federation in this respect are not- 
able. Besides the numerous social functions it ar- 
ranges for, such as teas, evening parties, and trips 
on the lake, is the miniature Assembly which takes 
place during the first week of the Congress. Here 
the same procedure is followed as in the League As- 
sembly. Committees examine special questions and 
report back to the Assembly, which debates them, 
but which usually passes them. Last fall America 
was officially represented in this Assembly by ten 
college students. 


Closely connected in spirit, but not in actuality, 
with the Federation, is the International Students’ 
Union, a most promising organization founded last 
September by a New York woman, to provide a 
meeting place and headquarters for the hundreds of 
students who flock to Geneva throughout the year. 
The Federation, together with all other student 
bodies of an international character, has the use of 
this Union. The European Student Relief, which 
also makes its headquarters at Geneva, has already 
utilized the Union; and it is hoped that such organ- 
izations as the C. I. E. (Confederation Internatio- 
nale des Etudiants) will find opportunity to do so 
in the future. The Union is situated in a fine apart- 
ment overlooking the University of Geneva. And 
incidentally it should be stated right here that for 
anyone wishing to do serious work during the sum- 
mer months, this University is a most excellent 
place in which to carry on operations, especially 
in the realm of languages, international problems, 
and the sciences suited to Alpine surroundings like 
geology and botany. 

But the typical American student will probably 
not have journeyed to Europe to spend the summer 
in serious study in one spot. He wishes to wander 
and to enjoy. The significance of all I have said 
is that he can, if he so wishes, top off his wandering 
and enjoyment by visiting Geneva during this 
month of the League Assembly. He can remain 
there even for the whole of the first two weeks and 
still get back to the U. S. in time for college. If he 
is stout-hearted, he can run over to Chamonix and 
climb Mount Blanc over Saturday and Sunday; or 
if his doctors have convinced him that his heart is 
weak, he can sail quietly down the lake of Rousseau 
and Byron to Chillon, Lausanne, and other tempt- 
ing sites. At the same time, in Geneva itself, he 
will be going through a fascinating experience and 
gaining the background for future contributions on 
his own part toxthe life of man. For we shall not 
soon forget the words of M. Paul Hymans of Bel- 
gium, President of the first Assembly of the League, 
in his closing speech, December, 1920: “Let us ap- 
peal also to youth. It is upon them that the great 
burden is laid, on youth, on the youth of all coun- 
tries in the world. It is to youth that I appeal to 
construct.” 


The Nation Offers 
Three Prizes 
For Student Workers 


The Nation wants to encourage American College men and women to see Capital and Labor 


as they meet in the mills and mines, not as text book abstractions. 


To encourage this 


direct understanding, The Nation offers three prizes to University and College students 
who spend the summer of 1925 at work in some industrial or agricultural occupation. For 
the best account of experiences in the field of labor and interpretation of the industrial 
situation involved The Nation will pay a prize of $125. The second prize will be $75 and 
the third (through the gift of Jerome Davis), $25.00. 


The Judges will be: 


Mr. Jerome Davis, of the Yale Divinity School, Yale University. 
Mr. William H. Johnston, President of the International Association of Machinists. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary of the National Consumers’ League. 


Mr. Pierrepont B. Noyes, President, The Oneida Community, Ltd. 
Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor of The Nation. 


Please read the following conditions carefully. 


1. The contest is open to graduate and under- 
graduate students, men and women, who are 
enrolled in some College or University in the 
Spring of 1925. 


2. Contestants must have worked for at least two 
months in the Summer of 1925 in some indus- 
trial or agricultural pursuit as regular laborers. 


8. It is suggested that each manuscript be a re- 
cord of the experiences of the contestant toge- 
ther with hig personal interpretation of the in- 
dustrial situation that confronted him. 


4, Manuscripts must be typewritten and not over 
4,000 words in length. The Nation reserves the 
right to cut any manuscript printed. The manu- 
script winning first prize will be published in 


— 


The Nation is $5.00 a year. For a limited time 
subscriptions will be accepted from students at 
the following special rates: 


6 months—$2.25 12 months—$4.00 


The Nation and The American Mercury $7.60 


The Nation, which reserves the right to print 
the others if desired. 


5. The name, class and college of the contestant 
must appear on the manuscript together with 
the name and address of the concern or concerns 
in which the applicant worked and the time dur- 
ing which he or she was employed. Here also 
should appear the name of a member of the fa- 
culty of the contestant’s school who vouches for 
his or her eligibility. 


6. Manuscripts must be submitted not later than 
October 15, 1925. Winners will be announced and 
prizes awarded in December, 1925. 


7. Contestants need not be Nation subscribers. 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
I enclose $.._.___. Send me The Nation 
CG ee ee 
Name 
Address 


Name of College 


WHY IS UPTON SINCLAIR? 


In the “Century Magazine” for April an eminent 
professor of anthropology reports upon the low 
state of Europe, and as evidence records: “These 
‘sophisticated’ Russians acclaim Upton Sinclair as 
a magnitude of the first order.” The professor 
knows the reason for this, and gives it in a sen- 
tence: “The Russians admire Upton Sinclair simply 
because he is a Socialist.” 


Now this leading anthropologist is accustomed to 
protest against the over-simplification of his own 
specialty, by formulas which do not cover all the 
facts. We have observed the gusto with which he 
deflates a too-confident generalization. Let us ap- 
ply his method to himself. 


Is Upton Sinclair the favorite American writer 
of Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia because 
he is a Democrat? Is Upton Sinclair the favorite 
American writer of France and Switzerland be- 
cause he is a Republican? Of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Holland because he is Monarchist? Of 
Italy because he is a Fascist? Of India because he 
is a Mystic? Of Australia and New Zealand be- 
cause he is a Pioneer? 


The professor implies that the popularity of Up- 
ton Sinclair is a matter of mass-prejudice; overlook- 
ing the fact that the men of letters here lead the 
masses. Is Upton Sinclair the favorite American 
writer of Georg Brandes because he is a Liberal? 
(“Frank Norris, Jack London, and Upton Sinclair,” 
says Brandes). Of Henri Barbusse because he is 


a Communist? (“L’hommage d’admiration de- 
vouée,” writes Barbusse). Of Romain Rolland be- 
cause he is a Humanitarian? (“One such work will 
survive in an epoch,” writes Rolland). Of Blasco 
Ibanez because he is a Constitutionalist? (“Mon 
grand confrere,” writes Ibanez). Of Frederic van 
Eeden because he is a Catholic? (“Verwonderlijke 
kracht,” writes van Eeden). Of H .G. Wells be- 
cause he is a Utopian? (“Dear and Only Upton,” 
writes Wells). Of Johann Bojer because he is an 
Artist? (“Dear Master,” writes Bojer). Of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore because he is a Saint? (“I felt im- 
mediately a bond of sympathy,” writes Tagore). 


; ‘How many times has it happened that an Amer- 
ican writer has become a household word, alike in 
the cottage and the salon, throughout the civilized 
world? There have been four such writers, and three 
of them are dead—James Fenimore Cooper, Mark 
Twain, and Jack London. The fourth has had to be 
his own publisher, and therefore has to fight his 
own battles. 


The works of Upton Sinclair are about to be de- 
clared a state monopoly by the Russian government, 
the property of a hundred million people for all 
time. _ They are serving as university text-books 
in Switzerland, and as school-books in Mexico. They 
are the Bible of political prisoners in Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland, Esthonia, and San Quentin, California. 
They are read wherever the English language is 
spoken, and are regularly translated into a dozen 
foreign tongues. 


Upton Sinclair has gust published a new book: 


“MAMMONART”’ 


A study of the world’s culture from the point of 
view of economics. Who owns the artists, and 
why? To what extent has literature served and 
glorified the ruling classes? “Mammonart” is at 
once a text-book and a battle-cry. The New York 
“Times” finds it “interesting” to the extent of a 
page. Joel E. Spingarn calls it “a passionate poem 
on the lives of poets, and a new epic of human des- 
tiny.” Floyd Dell writes: “I wish _that every 
young writer in America could read it.” Ernest 
Untermann, leading Marxian scholar of America, 
writes in the Milwaukee “Leader”: “The first se- 
rious effort in the English language to view art 
in relation to the class economics of its time. . - 
‘An event not only in Anglo-American literature, but 
in the world literature of Socialism . . . We pre- 
dict that this book will meet with the enthusiastic 
reception of the leading European Socialists, and 
that it will become a permanent classic of the 
world’s labor and Socialist movement . . . It is the 
finest of fine literature, written with the skill of 
a man who knows his English, and who understands 
the ins and outs of his craft as only a master 
cah. . . Intelligent workers everywhere will spread 
it and treasure it as one of their rarest posses- 
sions . . . A veritable encyclopedia of the person- 
alities, works and social significance of the great 
writers of ancient, medigeval and modern times. No 


matter how well versed one may be in literature, 
this book of Sinclair’s will open up new vistas and 
stimulate new thought.” 

400 pages, cloth $2, paper-bound $1, postpaid. 
With either “The Goose-Step” or “The’ Goslings,” 
cloth $3, paper-bound $1.50, postpaid. 

“Singing Jailbirds” and “Hell,” two plays, and 
“Sonnets by M. C. S.,” 25cts. each per copy, 8 for 
$1; “They Call Me Carpenter,” cloth $1.50, paper 
7bets.; “The Cry for Justice,” cloth only $1.50; 
“The Book of Life,” cloth only, $2; “Sylvia? and 
“Damaged Goods,” cloth only, $1.20 each; “Sylvia’s 
Marriage,” in hard covers, $1; the following at 
$1.20 cloth, 60cts. paper, each, any three. in cloth, 
$3, paper $1.50: “The Brass Check,” “The Profits 
of Religion,” “King Coal,” “100%: The Story of a 
Patriot”; the following at $1.50 cloth, $1 paper 


‘each; all siz for $6 cloth, $4 paper: “Jimmie Hig- 


gins,” “Samuel the Seeker,” “The Journal of Ar- 
thur Stirling,” “Manassas,” “The Metropolis,” “The 
Fasting Cure”; “The Parlor Provocateur,” $1 cloth, 
50cts. paper. We offer for 75cts. a complete set 
of the following works in the Haldeman-Julius 5- 
cent Pocket Library: “The Jungle” (6 vols.), “The 
Millennium” (3 vols.), “A Captain of Industry” 
(2 vols.), “The Overman,” “The Pot-Boiler,” “The 
Second-Story Man,” “The Nature Woman.” 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California 


